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Japanese 1 


on J.-1 pnnc.se Culture imri Commiinfcation 


The objective of I^imsleirr’s Jaimnese f. Second 
EthUon is to intiociiice you to the iurgiuigc and culture 
ol Jllpau primarily through your ears, and onlv 
secondarily through vour eyes. 

Thrs approaclT is based upon tJie facJ that more tfian 
75 percent of our lives is spent in fisientng and talking, 
nnd Jess than 5 percent in reading and writing. Tlie 
most eJTcerivc and productive way to begin acquiring 
these necessaiy comniunicntion skills is by acinally 
working witJi the “language in usc/^ a.s demonsti-ated by 
native .speakers of die language being leamed. 

Eflficjency U greatly increa.scd when what you learn 
first arc the most-irequently-used structures and daily 
lilc vocabulary, so that yon practice with the practical 
tools you require every day. This carefully selected 
core-language allows the tutor on the tape to keep 
yon focused entirely on e.s.senLial language. This is .self- 

motivating because you will begin tcTuse it immediately 
and successfullv. 


Language and culture arc so closely intertwined that 
learning them scpararely can make you literally 
"cultural[y-depdved.’^ i.e. unable to produce appropriate 
and meaningful language. 
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Notes (continued) 


For this reason you must carefully notice the different 
(read ''cultural ■’) ways the Japanese “act" fii the various 
siUJations you wilJ experience as you proceed through 
the units of this course. Being sensitive to “who is 
doing what to whom, and why" is what you have learned 

to do almost unconsciously in your native ton^uic_ 

you will attain this same sense ''awareness* as you 
piin proficieiicy in your new language. This implicit 
instruction will come from the audio sessions, as you 
learn to identify the intonation and melody of the 
speakers. We provide this booklet to provide additional 
explicit mstiTJciion to lurther confirm what you have 
learned. 

Acquiring the culture, “the map of the territory" is 
like acquiring the terminology of a subject: it enables 
you to Operate as a lellow member in that society. Your 
success in working with native speakers of Japanese 
will depend upon how sensitive you become to the 
accumulated heritage that is Japanese. 
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Unit 1 


siiminiaseu 


Fn this unit, yon have leamcd suinuna.’iefi for “Excuse 
me.' You will Jind this expression quire useful in your 
initial encounter with the Japanese, and yon will also 
hear Japanese people using it in many different social 
contexts, suinimasen is often u.sed to express the 
speakers sincere and polite attitude toward others. 
Japanese people u.sc this expres.sioii to convey not onlv 
“Excuse me." but also “T m sorry" and even “Thank 
>ou. You will hear them say snmimaxen to actract 
someone s at tent ion when initiating a conversatton. as 
was demonstrated in the Unit You might also hear this 
ex pi ession from someone who mistakenly .steps on vour 
foot in a crowded tram and wishes to apologize. It is a 
very u.sehil expression in a wide range of siX'ial contexts. 

Omksiori of Subjects 

Japanese speakers often rely on the listener's ability 
to understand their real iniention from what appear.s to 
he subtle and evasive verbal and nonverbal signals. 
Being able to leave some things un.said so that the other 
can read between the lines is an important skill in 
Japanese communication. A person who explain.s things 
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Unit 1 (continued) 



in great detail] is considered legalistic, and often frowned 
upon. The frequent oiiiission of subjects is one example 
of this ambiguous and seemingly inconipJetc form of 
Japanese communication. This style of speech may 
frustrate foreign learners of Japanese at first, but after a 
while it wfh become natural. 

The Japanese language has several words for ^'youf ’ 
Tlic one to use depends upon the speaker’s relationship 
with the person being spoken to. Among these are the 
couinion anaia, which was introduced in this unit, the 
mforma] anta^ the formal Umi (often used by a superit>r 
to address his / her junior) and ornae, used only by 
male speakers. However, you will often hear people 
address one another without using any of these, simply 
leaving “you'' to be understood. 
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.Jnpane,se 1 


okagesftma de 

okagemtna de is used to express appreciation for 
someone's concern for your well-being, it h an 
important expres.sion that serves to facilitate daily 
intcraclinn.s. It not only appears in the context where a 
person is thanking another for asking whether he / she 
is line, but you may also hear it used a.s a response to an 
inquiry about a family member: 

A: How^ is your daughter doing in school? 

B. Oil. .she is donig Imc.^ tliank yxm. ok(igeiS{tnt(.t 
de, she has graduated from high school, and 
IS now going to college. 

Although it literally mean.s “thanks to you,’' 
okagesama de is used in situations where the person 
asking the question has clearly not contributed to the 
health, success, accomplishmenL etc. of yoLi or someone 
in your family. It is used simply to show your 
appreciation for his / her concern. 
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I nit 2 (continued) 


Expression.^ oJ' Deference in Japanese 
Communication 


Along with the Japanese tendency to credit the other 

person for one's own accomplishment, success, good 
health, and so on as a sign of good will, the Japanese 
trequently display extreme modesty and deference in 
daily communication. When someone compliments the 
Japanese on good work, nice clothes, a hcautiiijl house 
wonderful dinner, etc. it is customaty lot them to 
ownplay their abilities, possessions, etc. As a case in 


A: That was a wonderful meall You are a great 

cook, mzidi xan. ^ 

B: Oh, no. I only followed a recipe. Anybody can 
cook, 

A. 1 certainly can t. Could you teach me? 

B. Can I teach? Oh. no. You cook far better than f 

can, I’m the ojie who needs to take lessons from 
you. 

Suzuki may be seen as too modest by American 
standards, but this is socially acceptable behavior in 
Japan. This humility is only seen as avoiding appearing 
to be anrogaut or conceited. 
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Unit 2 (continued) 


as m mhonqo gci wakannumi ne. It is roughly equivalent 
to the English “isn’t it?” “aren't you?"’ “don’t you? ’ etc 
The use of rze shows that the speaker expects the listener 
to agree with him / her. ’Irbu wrll heiu this used frequently 
iTi Japanese; in fact, some people may end virtually 
ever)' sentence with ne. Living in a more coMectivistic 
society tlian the US, the Japanese value being aligned 
with and maintaining harmonious relationships with 
others. The frequent use of ne may illustrate their desire 
to avoid any conflict or disagreement with one another. 





































Unit 3 


ikaga deau ka?/ogcnki desu ka? 

Each cukure has us own way of greeting an 
acquaintance. In many English^.speoikiiig cultures, people 
greet one another by asking how they are. Such 
expressions as “How are you?” “How’s everything?” 
and “How's It going?" arc all popultir and friendly ways 
to greet a Incnd or acquaintance in the United Slates. 
thiga dem ka?. an expression you’ve iLscd in Units 
Tw'o and 1 hree, is a literal tran.slalion of “How arc 
you? While technically correct, it i.s not used as 
frequently as iLs English counlcrpaii, unless you know 
that the other person ha.s not beer feelinu well recemiy 


Some Japanese people may find it hard to respond to 
the open-ended question, ikaga d^su ka? An alternative 
to ikaga difsi, ka? is ogenki ka? or literally, “Are 
you fine, or healthy?” Ttiis is introduced in Unit Three 
and used thereafter. You put o before giaiki. as an 
honorific, to show your deference to the other person. 
Therefore you don’t use it when responding to the 
question. Simply sny, hai. genki d^iu. okagesaaia da. 


t 
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Unit 4 



Qucstion.s Phrased with a NegaKve 

When .speaking to Japanese speakers in Enalish and 
plirasing a question with a negative such as “Aren't von 
tired?” or “rsn’t i, ho. today?” you will find tha, they 
will .sometimes reverse “yes" and -no.” For example', 
when asked “Aren't you Japanese?” they will answer 
^o ’ meaning “I am Japanese." Since being able to 
read another person's implications and behavinv 
accordingly is an importimt social skill in Japan, when 
asked “Aren't you Japanese?” many .lapanesc people 
will assume that you must be thinking he or she is not 
Japanese, in response to this assumption, they will 
deny, by saying “No,” meaning. “No. von arc wione T 
am indeed Japanese." That i.s why. in the conversation 
the person sard Ua, yokn hanaxeniasii (“No, you can 
speak well”) in response to danw. madajozu jaarinmien 
( ^ uan l speak wcJl yeC). 


Streef Nanicis 


In this unit, wc introduced Hibiya and .Shinjtiku 
Avenues, two streets that exist in Tokwo. Mow ever 
while some streets in Tokyo and several other big cities 
such as Osaka, Kyoto, and Nagoya do have proper 
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Unit 4 (continued) 


names, you wil] find that the majority of streets m mid¬ 
sized or small Japanese cities have no specific names. 
You will also find that no street is referred to by numbers, 
as in New York City. It will take you some time to leam 
how to gel cuound, but you wdll usually find people to 
be vzry helpful, for example, if you’re looking for a 
friend's house, you might be told, “Get off at Shinjukij 
Station, Souih Entrance exit. Go straight ahead, past 
many small shops, for about 100 meters. Take a right at 
the Shinjuku Supennarket. About oOO meters down the 
road, you'll see the condominium complex youhe 
looking for.” Witfioui specific street names, the Japanese 
use landmarks instead to give directions. 
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Unit 5 



Language of Social Levels, Age, Position, anti 
Deference 


Jhe complex rules governing status in Jnpan play an 
important role in the expressions used in various social 
situations. In tliis unit, you have learned how^ to ask a 
person whether s/lic wants to car or drink: tabemrmi 
k(j? and nomimasu kci? These expressions are used 
wiien there is no need for the speaker to show dercrence, 
i.c., between friends, family members, and colleagues. 
If, however, a native Japanese speaker Is in a lower 
position than the hearer, s/he must carefully choose the 
most appropriate level of politeness. O tahe ni nari 
77iasi{ hi7 is more polite than tabemasu ka? and o 
meshta^ari nt miri ka? is far tiiore polite, A great 
variety of expressions are available, depending on the 
degree of coune.sy needed. As a non-native .speaker of 
Japanese, however, yoir lu c seldom, if ever, expected to 
be able to use these expressions, but you will hear them 
used, so it is better if you me aw are of tliem. 
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Unit 6 


Partides 


Wlien speaking English with non-native speakers, 
you can usually guess their fluency by their fanuliariry 
with idiomatic expressions. For example, when someotie 
&'dys, “John is engaged with Bciir instead of *^engaged 
to you can led that the person is not a native speaker of 
English. The same is true of the Japanese language. 
There are many one-syllahle words or piuticles that you 
need to be able to use properly in order to convey your 
ideas accurately to the listener, wa, ga, ,Je. ni, mo, ka, 
no, and to are sotne examples of these particles, wa is 
often used to indicate that the preceding words are the 
main topic of a sentence: e.g. wmaM uri mhfmjm 
(ksu. ga IS often used the .same w'ay, as in. mhongo ga 
join desiL de iudicaies a place, as in amita no tokoro 
de. ni IS equivalent to the English “at’^ when 
accompanied by a word indicating time, as in nl ji ni, 
at two o clock. ’ mo is "also,” as in anuta mo - ''yon 
too,” ici IS put at the end of a sentence to make it a 
question, no is possessive, as in imam no mhongo 
(your Japanese), to is approximately equivalent to ''w ith” 
m English, as in anam to tabetai desn — '^(f) w^arn to 
eat with you,” Though they may be confusing at times, 
learning to use these particles properly will greatly 
contribute to your fluency m Japanese. 
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Unit 7 


Cognal&s and “Borrowed English Loan Words"’ 

No language is free from words borrowed from other 
languages, and Japanese is no exception. Many En^dish 
wrds have been adopted in Japanese, although"^ the 
Japanese often pronounce them so diJTerently that 
English speakers car hardly recognize that rhev were 
originalfy Engiish. resutoran and btim illustrate this 
point. You need to pronounce these and otlrer words 
with English ongifis as the Japanese do so that you can 
make yo □ rse 1 f u n de rs tood. 

Often, the Japanese have changed not onJv the 
pronunciation, but also the form and meanings of these 
onginally English w'ords. Japanese speakers often prefer 
to shorten or abbreviate loan w-^ords: for example. 
yvaopuro loi “word processor,” pasokon for “personal 
computer, and lerehi tor “television.” ‘ITiere are as 
well some English words used in Japanese whose 
meanings have clianged to a greater or lesser extent. 
I^or example, there are many apartment complexes that 
are called ••maii-sioiis” in .lapan, usually referring to 
condominiums. You may find a pair of sock.s marked 
Tree size, which really means “one size fits ail.” In a 
re.siauranl, you may he served inikkusu stmdo, or “mixed 
sandwiches.” •“Mixed” in this context means “assorted ” 

and you will Imd various kinds of sandwiches on one 
plate. 




































Unit 8 


Addressing People 

You may have noticed in the units that the Japanese 
people use family names to address each olher. The use 
ol Jirst names is usually limited to lamiJy members and 
close fnends, Tlie polite sim is added to a familv name 
and this can be used to address virtually anyone; male 
and female, young and old, strangers and acquaintances 
alike. Occasionally it may be attached to one’s first 
name. Japanese rarely addres.s one another without 
attaching some kind of title to the end of the person’s 
name, and .ra/y i.s by far the most common. If they feel 
close to you. they may call you. for instance, “Mary 
sail, or “Dave Aan," equivalent to “Miss Mary” or “Mr. 
Dave,” as a sign of friendly courtesy. When referring to 
yourself, however, you would never use ian. Thi.s is a 
polite litie, used only when referring to others. 

Counting Things 

>011 have learned nl for the riLiniber in this 

LiniL By the time you complete the course, you will 
have learned many more numbers. You wHl find 
counting m Japanese is easy, no matter how large the 
number may be. You will need to know hirge numbers, 
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Unit 8 (continued) 



as fiOOfi. 20,000, 100,000 and maybe more. The value 

of one American dollar nuctuates between 80 and 120 

yen, and thus pric^js will usually appe^iras ktrge numbers 

For example, it costs 700 to 1,000 yen to buy lunch 

330 yen to buy a bottle of beer, 600 yen to take a cab for 

rhe first mile, and 2.000 to 3,000 yen ro take a bu^ from 

the New Tokyo Imernafional Airport to downtown 
Tokyo, 

Another imporlart diing to remember when coumino 
liiirigs in Japanese is that diere are a wide variety nf 
words used as “counters” that must accompany^ the 
numbers. The ‘’counter” you ii.se will vtirv. deperdine 
largely on the sliapc of tlie material you are counting^ 
Jn this unit, fur example, you have learned ni hon for 
“Iwo bottles.” JiCT, is the “countci” for long things, 
-such as boltle.s, trees, poles, pencils, hair, etc “One 
bottle,” however, is not ichi hon, but ippo„. “Three 
bottles” Is san bon, ;md "six bottles” is roppon. Although 
the pronunciation of hon may appear to chanae without 
any logical consistency, it has simply been adjusted for 
ea.sier pronunciation. Two other “counters" you mav 
find useful -are mii, used for IJat material such as paper, 
books, and magazines, and dot, used for many kinds of 
machinery including computers, cars, and heavy 
industrial equipment. 
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Unit 9 
Circum locution 

In this unit, you heard a man and a woman trvinn to 

a^cc on the lime to meet lor a drink, and matins 

alternative suggestions. Ihis provides useful praetiee 

In reality, however, you will find the Japanese people to 

much more subtle when they must express a necp- 

tivc response. Concerned with .saving lace, the Japanese 

resort to a vanety of verbal and nonverbal comtniinica- 

Imn .stralegie,s, and avoid directly saying ‘'no" whenever 
they can. 

One common way to turn down a proposal is to 
remain silent. VVTien you do not receive an immediate 
response to an offer, then the chances are tliat tlie person 
does not want to accept it. hut at ihe same time tloes not 
want to offend you or make you feel bad. A Iona delay 
m responding may be another form of refusal. In Japan, 
unless you arc speaking with someone yon know very 
well and a mutual trust exists, you wil'l rarely hear a 
straight answ'er given to a dilfietdt question, especially 
when that answer involves some kind of refusal. How 
do you reach that level? It will take some time, but if 
you are sensitive to another etdrure quite diflerenl from 
yours, and have a positive altitude toward adapting to it, 
you will be able to acquire the communication skills' 
necessary lo establish, maintain, and develop tru.stina 
re]atiou.ship.s with the local people. 


I 
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Unii JO 


LevcLs of Politene.s,s 

The Japanese language has complex rules coiiceminn 
. e levels of politeness and deference necessary in 
diflerent social .situation.s. Throughout the course, vou 
nave learned how to speak on the “polite" level 
appropnate in virtually any .situation vou arc likely to 
encounter in Japan. As you listen 'to conversations 
helween Japanese friends, you may hear more informal 

of asking nm,;,: 

“'m!^ ^ Another example is irafoffn Ibr 

understood tatlier than H’aktirima.dn'ra. The Japanese 
language has many ways for the speakers to differentiate 

etween formal and informal expression.s in daily 

conversations. 

Uhen >ou visit Japan anJ listen to a conversaiion 
hetw^ecn two fnends. you may be discouraged at llrst 
buuhts happens when you learn any foreign huiguave.’ 

L expressions that you have learned in this course 
will serve as a strong basis for under.standin-' the 
Japanese people, and given that basi.s, you will be"able 
m evelop your listening comprehension a.s well a.s the 
ability lo select the appropriate wmrd.s for each different 
stluation. The level of politeness u.scd Ihroughom the 
course is .suitable in conversation will] any Japanese 

' i Jv cLK. V f-B 
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Unit 11 


nifi.sc// ka? 


WTicti iiivititig a person to do something, you liavc a 
range of forms in Hnglish to express various decrees of 
politeness. The Japanese also show their dereference 
toward the listener hy changing how they end a sentence, 
n this unit you learned how you can invite a person to 
have lunch and dinner with you. You could directly ask 
the person whether s/iie will have Imieh with you by 
saying, ^mkishi to hintaohan o kibi-.iimsit ka? For nalivc 
Japanese speakeis, this expression, literally translated 
as 'Do you have lunch with me?'* is far too direct and 
even offensive and would not be used in actual 


conversalions. The “request” is more than likely to be 
turned down. Asking the same question in a negatiw 
omi. i.e., wataaki to hiiitgohoa o tabentasea ka? 
considerably softens the tone, and it will probably make 
tie listener leel more comfortable either accepting or 
declining the offer. Tiiis is equivalent to “Whv don’t 
you and ‘"Won’t you in English. 


gohan 


Wlien the word gohan is added to asa, him, and 
wra, or moniing, attemoon, and evening, ii means 
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Lnpt II (continued^ 


bredlda.st, lunch, and dinner, respectively. The word 
gohan. however, means ‘Vice” rather than a meal. Since 
I c staple food in Japan is rice, regular Japanese meals 
arc combinations of rice and various side dishes, such 
as lush, meat, vegetables, cgg.s, etc. Many people 
cspccia y those in the younger generation, often 
sub.stiiute more Western .style meals such as bread 
cerea s, hamburgers, pasta, and pizza for rice, and in 
fact the consumption of rice in .Japan has been slowly 
cci easing in recent years. Each meal, however, is still 
called gohan. even though you may not have a sinsle 
gram oJ nee. Don’t be confused when someone .savs to 
you, watashi to gohan o tabemasm ka? and takes you 
to an American style pi^za iestaurant. 







































Unit 12 


Yeni J3pcin8s0 Currency 


The yen i.s the unit of Japanese currency, and its 
value against the US dolkir has appreciated in the last 
two decades, fn the early jg70^s one US dollar could 
buy 360 yen, but it is worth about 100 to 120 yen now. 
Although in writing it is symbolized as “yen/" its 
pronuncjation Is more like en. There are tliree noies^ 

10,000 yen, 5,000 yen, and 1.000 yen that arc oJ different 
sizes and colors. Also there are six kinds of coins' 500 
yen, 100 yen, 50 yen, 10 yen, 5 yen. and 1 yen. 


While Americans in general carr)' little cash and use 
credit cards and checks instead, the Japanese people 
lend to pay cash when they go shopping. You \v\]\ find 
many ktnds of vending machines that sell a wide range 
of things, from soft drinks to train tickets. Some of the 
machines accept 10,000 yen notes and give change in 
hoth paper money and coins. 


sayonara 

xayoimra ha^i become widely known as “sood-bve 
forever” through tlie movies, TV dramas, and odier kinds 
ol media. It may indeed imply in some contexts that 


t 
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Lrnjf 12 (continued) 




Ihe person using this expression has no intention of 
seeing the other person ever again. But as yon learned 
m this nmt, it can be readily used at the end of every 
conversation. In the phone conversation, you heard a 
female speaker say xayonara. Jaa mata ashita. She 
knows that she will sec the gentleman the next day for 
dinner, and says sayonam. It is^ however, a rather 
informal way of ending a conversation, and it should be 
avoided in a more formal context such as business. 
Nevertheless, sayonara does not necessarily mean 
“good-bye forever” 
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Unit 13 


Counting in Japanese 

Knowing how to count is important in order to 
function properly in any language. You must be able to 
count so that you can understand the prices of goods 
you want to buy, .services that you wish to use, make 
plane reseivalions, and .so on. Now that you have learned 
to count from one to ten. and .started to work on numbers 
above ten, the rest will he quite easy. Just as long as 
you know the lirst ten numbers, you can make anv 
number up to 99. simply by combining them. In thfs 
unit you have learned 14, 15 and 16. They were simply 
made up of ten and lour, ten and live, ten and six. 
respectively. You can continue to count in the .same 
way up to 19. Then 20 is a combination of two and ten, 
i.e., mjii. You may guess that the .same rule is applied 
to every number after 20. 21 is m ju ichi, or “two ten 
one, 1 hough we are only going to introduce a few 

new numbers in any unit, we hope you w ill understand 
the rule early and be ready for large numbers, as you 
will indeed encounter them in your initial entry to Japan. 

Ward Order 

Among the numerous diftercnces between Japanese 
and English, the way a sentence is put together, word 
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order, is one of the most significani. The most notable 
characteristic of Japanese word order is that the important 
words are placed at the end of a sentence, unlike English 
which places the important words at the beginning of or 
early m the sentence. In this unit yon learned how to 
SlIv okane o moue bnasu. or "I have moncy,^" In order 
to moke tins sentence negative m English, you add “do 
not” or “donT" before ^‘have/’ In Japanese, on the 
other hand, yon only make a slight change in the last 
pan of the sentence; imasu to imusefL By changing 
mam to yon can make a positive statement into a 
negative one, and by changing fnem to mijshim. you 
have a sentence describing a past event rather than the 
present. While these rules arc quite easy to understaitd, 
in actiial conversations they require your special 
aLteniion. >ou must listen to every sentence to its very 
end in order to fully comprehend whether the speaker is 
saying either “f have money” or do not have monev,” 

I love you or “I do not love you.” 


Giving the most important infomiaiion at the end 
seems to characterize the Japanese manner of 
commnnjcaTion, not only on the sentence level, but also 
in writing a paragraph, a longer essay, giving a speech, 
or in negotiations. In the North American culture, you 
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Unit 13 (conlifvued) 


are ^taught to olcarly siate your important points at the 
beginning of your papers, speeches, and debates. Tq 
J apan, developing one’s ideas slowly without making 
certain points clear, hy using indirect and evasive 
expressions, loosely structured, only hinting at the 
speaker / writers real intention, is considered as a 
cultured manner" of cotnmunicatinn. CominE^ from a 
culiiire where being clear, direct, and frank is valued, 
you may at times feel confused, frustrated, or even 
irritated by the Japanese manner of commiinicaLion 
wfiich only seems to beat around the bush withoLt 
moving in any clem direction. But if you lemain open 
to tile diftercnce, as you gain lluency you will also get a 
‘'leer" for the circumlocution. 
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Unit 14 


takmftfjj sukoshi 


>ou may have noticed by now that there is no clear 
and explicit dilTereiice between singular and plural forms 
of nouns. In English, most words need an or at 
the end to Indicate plurals, bur most Japanese words do 
not change. Whether the nouns are countable or 
uncountable, you can use takfisan for '^a lot or and 
■y^tkoshi for -a litile- or ‘a few.- For example, ‘one 
beer’ IS hiim ippon. ^tw^o beers^' is bnru mhoru and 
many beers” is hum takusan, "I have a lot of money” 
is warnshi wa okane o fahismi mone hnasit, and "1 have 
a litrle money" is wtVashi wa okane o sako-^ihi matte 


The word sukoshi has a variety of functions in daily 
conversations. It not only stands alone to mean a small 
quantity, but you can also say watashi nv iiihanso o 
sukoshi hanashimasu. meaning “I speak a little 
Japanese,” sukoshi hoshii desu. “I want a little.” or 
even, sukoshi ososugimas, “It's a iinle too late.” 































Unit 15 


itte kimasu 


The corversation in this unit began with a lady savins 

ieavmg. When Jajianese go somewhere, they usually 
say It to those they are leaving behind. In respon.se the 

-Se?o"”'m 

g - Of course they use this expression to wish 
Lhe irerson a good trip. Whci people come home they 
say ladaima, or ‘-1’ve just come home,” to which others 

meaning, “Welcome 
^Oc. T^ese sets of greetings exchanged when people 
cO in an out <if the hou.se are very common amone the 

Japanese and you are sure to hear them when slayina in 
d Japanese home. 
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kureni, ageru 

Vi^“wr for 

g • When you give something to .someone, you use 

ngeiu, and if .somebody gives something to you you 

use kureru. In Unit 5, we disciis.scd tlie riifferc'iu Ievcl.s 

o politeness one displays in conversation, dependine 

• tener. There are .several words that have derived 
from agen, and If you are giving something to 

someone to whom you are expected to show politeness 
o. you add sash, to ageru. and say sashiager,,. Again 

ex^e^ of Japanese would be rLly- 

expected to use thus expression, but a sales clerk at a 

epanment store, for example, may say it to you A 

po ite expre.ssion for hiren, is itoJaJ-f,. if you give 

fo he’ “ 'he friend is reporting that 

her parents, .she might say karc itadakimasMfa or 
He ^ave this to me.” 
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Unit 17 


kyo wa uani o shimasu ha? 

You learned earlier liiar wa is used for emphasis or 
comparison, in UniL 14 and Ihc prescni unit you have 
practiced using several words that intlicate time, such as 
today and tins evening, followed by iva. Here, lliis 
means “as lor;’ You will also notice dial in Japanese Ihe 
words or phrases that indicate dme are usually placed in 
the beginning ol a sentence, unlike in English where 
these words are normally at the end. You may notice 
when a Japanese person speaks to you in English, .s/he 
may habitually begin a sentence with time, such as, 
“Yesterday, 1 went to see my friend.” “Today what 
would you like to doT’ When you speak Japtuiese, it is 
quite acceptable and normal to begin a sentence with a 
wwd or phrase indicadng time. 


I 
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Unit IK 


shiijin, gosfijtjirt /kanal okusan 

^\hen Japanese people introduce ihcir family 
mernbers, particularly their spouses, they will rarely 
[nlroduce them by their namea. Rather, Ihcy will tefl 
you how they are related to each otlier. When Mr, Sato 
introduces his wife to you, for example, he will simply 
say kore wa waia.shi no kana; r/e.vu, or “This is my 
wife. When Mrs, Sato wants to introduce her husband 
lu you, she will proba]:>ly .say kore wa wamhi no shnjin 
or “This is my husband.” You may be surprised 
when yoLi find the literal meanings ol these words: 
konni nn:l shnjin. kanai literally means “inside the 
house,” and shujin means a “uiaster;’ 

Another compilication is that when you want to refer 
to someone elsc^s husband or wife, you use different 
words to show politeness. For “your husband” you can 
simply add go for politeness to shuim. and sav anata 
no goshujin. ^Totm wile” is anata no okinan. Here we 
have a diflerent word okman, which means “a person 
deep Insirle (the house).” Coming from the North 
American culture where equality between the two sexes 
IS a serious concern, you may be astonished to see that 
Japanese women are still treated as a minority or a 
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Unit 18 (continued) 


weaker sex, and ar-ue that such discriminatory use of 
language is partly to blame for it. Role differentiiilion 
with regard lo sex is more distinct in Japan than in the 
United States and Japanese women may appear to be 
discriminated against by men. The society is changin" 
however, influenced by the glnbai concern for racial, 
sexual, and religious equality and is importing and 
mcorporating some new policies, while at the same time 

attempting to maintain some traditional Japanese 
pnnciples. 



Japunpsp I 

Unit 19 



hqfimemashiic / doz<* yorosfiiku 


that persoTi by saying "How do you do? Pleased io 

meet you,’ or something similar. Many Japanese people 
say hajimenwhite. dozo yoroshiku. Liierallv 
hajimemushue means “(I am meeting you) for the first 
time, and It has come to be used as an initial sreetino 
reiTKut. dozo yomshih, is a more implicit expression 
with a wide latitude of possible interpretations 
depending on the context, the nature of the rcMonshin 
that IS about to develop, eic. It iiieraiJy means “Please 
be good to me” and it symbolizes the value Uiat many 
Japanese people place on mutual dependency known as 
arnae. Just as with many other expressions used as 
social lubricants in other lansitases, e •' “Let’s get 
together sometime," “Drop i^ when yon are in the 
neighborhood.” the real ftinction oi dozo yoroshikti is to 
make the imtta] encounter between people go smoothly. 

walashitachi 


Although English has sets ol' words such as “P^ and 
we. “s/he” and “they” depending on whether it’s 
singular or plural, Japanese only adds words such as 
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Unit 19 (continiiKrI) 


ijind ia Lt> indicate plurals. To illusirate, \^:'atashi ov 
I becomes watayhirachi when it ls plural, kare or “he” 
gains m at the end and becomes "they,” karera. The 
same rule applies to ihc word for "child.” One child h 
kodomo and cliildren is MomotachL While you need 
to know whether you should add tachi or ro to turn a 
singular to a plural form, Japanese in general is rather 
laA about the notion of plurals. 
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Unil 20 


hitori, fatari, sanmn 

When you count a number of people in Japanese, 
you can use regular numbers except for "one” and "two ” 
You remember that "one” is kid, and "two” is m, and 
that rile w^ord that shows you are counting people is niu. 
Tlic Japanese perceive that ft would be awkward to say 
ifhi-nin, and nhun, so most Japanese people use an old 
w^ay of counting instead. “One person" is hitori, "two 
personsj^^rffirh Tlie rest is easy and regular: saumn, 
yoiufi, gouin, rokunin, shkh 'min, and so on. 

otoko no ko, ouna no ko 


- - . .... .,w .-.w -utp, Hi/ t\.iJ JSJl it 

boy and a giil Notice that in Japanese there arc no 
special w^ords such as "boys" and "girls." Rather, you 
say literally, "a male child," and a “female child." You 


can trse these words for all ages from ncw-'boiTi babies to 
chiidren in high school and sitmetimes even in college. 
An important cultural diflerence you may notice if you 
spend some time living in Japan is that the Japanese 
children are generally more dependent on their parents 
than their LhS countcrpLtrts are, and that they arc fre¬ 
quently leJss mature. Parental support for diildren is 
usually continued through, and often beyond, college. 
>ou would not llnd it awkw^ard, therefore, to call a 
twenty-two-ycar-old male college graduate otoko no ko. 
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llnil 21 


otearai, ioire 


Just as you c;in find many words in English that 
indicate a lavatory, you will come across a variety of 
expressions in Japanese. In this unit you have learned 
tuo of them, otearai and to}re. otearai literally means 
a place to wash hands’’ and is equivalent Lo "washroom” 
or bathroom ’ in English, toire is an imported version 
oi toilet and it is very^ commonly used. Japanese also 
use keshoushuiu roughly equivalent to “powder room.” 
The most direct and straight expression of ben jo, 
equivalent to lavatory, is rarely used in daily 
conversations* An interesting discovery you may make 
in a Japanese home is that the toilet and the bath are in 
separate rooms, unlike in the U.S. vvhere yon most often 
find both in one room. Tn Japan, a totlerand a hath arc 

regarded as facilities that perform very different 
functions. 


hushii desu, hoshii n desii ga 

You have learned these two expressions, both meanina 
1 want something ” There Ls, of course, a difference in 
nuances between the two, WTile the first is more direct 
and IS appropriate when you can rightfully demand 
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Lnif 21 (continued^ 



something, e.g., when buying something in a store or 
when you are speaking to someone very close to you, 
such as friends and farmly members, the latter is moi c 
implicit and shows the speaker’s reser^'atioos. It implies 
1 w^h to have something, but if it is nol possible, then 
It IS OK ” This e.\pression is more suitable in a situation 
where the relationship betw'een you and the person you 
are speaking to is not quite well-established yel or 
where there is a clear status difference. It is another 
example of politeness in Japanese communication. 
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Unft 22 


kodomo, kodomo san 

Tn the conversation the woman asked nan run kodonuj 
san ga imasu ka? and the man sfiid fiduri kodomo ga 
imasiL When you talk about Komeone else's family 
members, you show your respect by adding san at ihe 
end. The san is equivalent to Mr., Mrs. and Miss. 
When you talk about your own family memhers, on the 
other hand, you never use san. This is an example of 
Japanese other-centercel eonirnunieation, and it scr\es 
to maintain smooth and hainionious relationships in 
Japanese society. 

The Japanese manner of expressing politeness is 
complicated by their notion of modesty. They show 
their deference to others by not only symbolically 
heightening the other s status^ but also by loweritm their 
own. You may often liear the Japanese speak ill of their 
own family members, A mother rtiay .say, for example, 
^rly son is so lazy and dumb, and he's doing so poorly 
in school. Yonr son seems really intcHigent and 
motivated. T am embarrassed.^'' Tlie other person will, 
of eour.se, respond by saying something like, *1"Ieasc 
stop joking. My son only spends a lot of Lime in his 
room, pretending to study so hard. But I have no idea 
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Unit 22 (eonirniicd) 


what he is doing. Maybe he^s listening to hi.s stereo, or 
reading comic books.'’ While such an Interaction may 
appear to be overly condescending and insincere to 
people from the U.S. culture, it is an important aspect 
of socuai interaction in Japan. You. a.s a non-native 
speaker, are not expected to play the complex social 
game, but an awareness will contribute greatly to your 
comfort in and appreciation of the culture. 
































eights ajid Measures 

You have learned lo a.k lor some gas for yonr ear 
an a so to talk about distance. Whenever you travel to 
a foreign eountn', yon arc likely to come across differ¬ 
ent perceptions of weight.s, di.stiinces, heights, volumes, 
e c. if yon are visiting Japan for a short period of time 
as a tonnst._ these differences may not aflect you v^rv 
much but ;f you are to stay there for an extensive 
period of time, engaging in business as well as social 
conversatrons, you will find .some knowIedGc concern- 
mg the Japanese system quite useful. Even when the 
apanese speak to you in English, they will still use the 
system Lo which they are acciisiomed. 

Here arc some examples to show you how the U S 
weights translate to their Japanese counterparts. One 
oot IS about 30 centimeters, and an inch is about 5 
centimeters. If you are 6 feet tali, then you are 180 
centimeters tall, and iJ you are 5 feet 6 inches, then vou 
a out Ibf) centimeters. One pound is about d 4 S 
kilogranu which means that if you weigh 100 pounds, 
hat IS about 45 kilograms, and 150 pounds translates 
mto 67 5 kilograms. When you visit a grocery store, 
you wiU find vanous things priced by 100 grams. A 
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Unit 23 (continued ) 


steak for instance, may be 600 yen for 100 grams, 
which IS roughly eijuivalent to $27 per pound. One 
gallon of gas, another expensive item in Japan, is rouahlv 
equal lo 3.8 liters. One liter ranges from 120 yen to"l40 
yen depending on the kind, and it translaie.s into S4.50 
to 55.30 per gallon. Finally, the rood signs that tell you 
the dtsiance to your destination and also the traffic siaiis 
indicating speed limits are ail in kilonieteis. One mile 
IS appro.ximately 1.6 kilometcni, and thus 40 kilometers 
per hour, which is a common citv speed limit i.s 75 
mile-s per bour. Again, as a foreign visitor you may not 
need to know ail of these, but if you can get used to 
them. 11 will facilitate your daily activities. 
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Unit 24 


Driving in Japan 

Tn the Jaiit unit we mentioned the high price of gps in 
Japan. Driving in Japan could cost you quite a tot of 
money. The Japanese people must go to a specitil driving 
school to obtain a driver^s license and the average fee is 
$2,(XX). 1 he number tjf skills that are necessary to get 
around in crowded cities accounts for the high fee. You 
should apply for an inremational driver’s license prior 
to departure for Japan. You must remember that the 
Japanese drive on the left side of the road, as the British 
do. Because ot the limited space, parking is a problem 
in big cities and it is also quite expensive. The public 
transportation is well developed, so you may want to 
think twice belorc driving in Japan. 


t 
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Unit 25 


Store Hours 

in the conversation in this unit, the man said that the 
department store may be closed because it is late. While 
he may have said it so the lady would not go shopping, 
it is iinportant to know when the Japanese department 
stores arc open as they do not always keep the same 
store hours as those in the U.S. They usually open at 
10:(X) .^M and close around 6:30 pm on reguhtr business 
days, including w^eckends. Unlike some stores in the 
U-S.. many Japanese depetrtment stores and small shops 
arc open on Sundays. In fact, the stores are most 
crowded on Sundays. Bach department store, however, 
has designated one weekday as a day off, usually 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday. You will find the 
Japanese stores extremely crowded with people during 
two main gift-giving seasons every' year: mid to late 
July and December. During these seasons, most stores 
stay open till 8:00 pm or 9:00 pm. 
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Unit 26 


ni, sari nic/ii 

In thlfi unit you kixrntd how to say nl swi nirhi for 
a few days.” llie ni, san, literally meaning ' iwo (or) 
three, ’ can he used in combinaiion with many otlier 
words: nl, son nm (“a few people”), bum ni, san bon 
('a few beers”)* a [id m, sun shiutkan C'a few weeks”). 
We have repeatedly stressed ambignity and indTrcciness 
as fcaiurcs of .lapanese communication* and ni, san is 
just anoUier example. Even when the speaker knows 
precisely how uumy people s^e is talking about* the 
expression ni. san nin may be used. Although tile 
expre.ssion iiieialiy indicates only two or three as 
possibilities* four or even live arc not completely 
excluded. To respond to the question ^‘flow many beers 
did you have Inst night?” a Japanese person may say ni. 
san bon, while he might have, in facL had five or six. 

1 he range of possibilities included in nf san seeing 
wider than that of “a few.” 

Taxis in Japan 

You have learned another Hnglish word that is 
commonly used in Japanese: takashiL Taxis tire readily 
available in most cities, even in fairly small towns. You 


t 
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can nag one down or Ihe street or phone for a pkk-rip. 
Most taxis, both companyKiwncd and privately-operated, 
are contiecLed by radio. They are clean, safe, and 
convenient. The fares vary, depending on the city you 
are in. They are .slightly more expensive in huge cities 
such as Tokyo, Yokohama, and Osaka than in siualler 
places .such as Hiroshima. Fukuoka, and Sapporo. You 
do not need to tip the driver, but .sitnply pay the fare 
displayed on the machine by the driver’s seat. Ati 
interesting discover' you will make i.s that the rear 
passenger door opens and closes automatically. Just as 
long as you can clearly tell the driver where ytJu wish to 
go, or show a map and point your destination, you wifi 
get there safely and rapidly bv l^ixi. 
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Unit 27 


hyakit 

You have Iciimed a new number in Ihis unit Since 
jfOVi know' how' to count Jrom one to nineiy nine, ^ou 
cun now all the way up to 999 by simply combining 
the numbers you already know. One hundred is hyaku, 
so one hundred live is hyaku go. One hundred len is 
hyakujti. You can guess that two hundred is made up of 
ni for tw'o and kyaku for a hundred. It is ni hvakii. 
The icsE is easy except that the pronunciation of hyaku 
varies slightly depending on what number it follows. 
Three hundred is san byaku,, six hundred is mpp\akif^ 
and eight hundred is Itappyaku. As w'e hove emphasized 
before, it is quite easy to count In Japanese, and it is 
also important that you know liow' to say large numbers, 
as they are frequently used in daily interchange. 

In any spoken language you c^in find several w'ords 
that are interjected, but have no speciJic meanings. Some 
examples in English are “well, ah, huh, hum.'' Jaa is a 
good Japanese example. It can be used in a variety of 
situations. In the present unit, it was introduced as 
being equivalent to "well then," You can use it when 


I 
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Unit 27 (continued) 


yon wish to say ^^See you later'' to a dose friend. You 
can also jaa when you ask a series of questions: 


/V: bii rif o no m imasa ka ? 

B: He, nomifruisen. 

A: Jao, osake o nomimasu ka? 

How nalurafly you use these interjections may be a 
good indicator of your mastery ot the language you arc 
learning. 






























Unit 2S 


doiwgurai 

donogiirai or dofiokioai was introdaced in this unit. 
While it IS used to indicate Uie length of time, it also 
refers to many other measures such as distance, weight, 
height, and price. ITic second half of the word, 

means ^^ipproximately.” Jt is used quite fn^qucnrly 
and ]t may be seen as anodier manifcstaiion of the 
Japanese people s avoidance of being too direct and 
piecise. You may use it in many contests in order to 
softeri your tone and avoid being too definite and 
assertive. A Japanese person may ask you how much 
gas costs in the U.S., saying amerika no gasorin 
ikincf desu ka? ^ou know that it varie.s from one place 
to another, and it also depends on the quafily, but you 
do not wish to go into detail. So you may respond to 
the question by being approxiiiiate: idn dont jn semo 
gurm desn. or 'about $1,10." 
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masii, mmhita 

As we have stated before, Japanese word order is 
quite different from English. In English, the general 
meaning of a sentence is made clear early in the sentence. 
You can figure out wlielhcr something is happening 
now, will happen in the future, has already happened, or 
did not happen at all, by listening to the lirst part of a 
sentence. The Japanese language, on the other hand, 
place.s ihe grammatically important words toward the 
end of a sentence. The dilfercuce between mosn and 
miuhita is very small, and they come in the very end of 
a sentence. You need to be carelul not to jump to 
conchessons until you hear the entire sentence. Such an 
attribute ol the Japanese language may require your 
extra aLtcniion, but the brighter side i.s that Japanese 
words do not change their forms depending on w^hether 
they are present or past as some English words do. 
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Continuing Sul’ccss 

Throughout Japaneae. 1, Second Edition you have 
earned many essential elements of the Japanese 
anguage. Practieing using the expressions you have 
Ic-rned m the thirty units will assure vou s'ueccssful 
mmal encounters with the Japanese people. We hope 
you will keep up with your daily pmetiee and lurther 
build upon your vocabulary. One additional aspect of 
competency that you will find mscJul and important is 
your sensitivity to cro.ss-cultural dilferences in values 
thought patterns, space and time orientations’ 
mannerisms, etc. You ear ahso continue to build on 
yjur communication .skills by proceeding on to Jopone,e 
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rntroduction to Reading Japanese 


hen you visit a foreign country such as Japan, 
wierc the language sound.s very different, and the 
appearance of the written language does not even 
remotely resemble what you are used to. you mav 
naturally find yourself somewhat intimidated Jusi 
o^stning the difficulty you may face in leaminv how 
to lead iuid write can be discouraging. Mastering reading 
wnting Japanese is indeed an extremely lonn and 
compex process, and even many native .speakers^have 
not comp! el ed the i earn mg prc>ce,ss. 

hi this course you are learning siioken Japanese. WJiile 
a knowledge of the orthographic form of Japatie.se will 
re useful when visiting Japan, it is not necessary to 
acquire .speech. In the following note.s, however, some 
basa’ and important knowledge of written .Japanese will 
be introduced. Once you understand the essentials that 
underlie written Japanese, you will find (hat rcadin- in 

the language is much easier and less inlimidatina than 

you m^iv have anticipated 









































K»>n,ji, the Chinese Characters 


Kanji IS the “pictorial” writing the Japanese horrowed 
from the Clancse. Bach Kanji character represents an 
o iject or Idea, and m written Japanese these obJecLs and 
jctcas combine m various ways to form new words and 
phrases. The pronunciation of each character varie.s 
depending on the context, and some Kanji have up to 
tour or hve diflcrent ways to he pronounced. One is 
retired to be able to recognise and tmders.and somc 
J.I-HK) Kanji characters to achieve functional literacy in 
the Japanese language. It won’t be necessary, however 
10 be able to pronounce the Kanji character, and von 
will certainly not need 3,000, but it will be rather 
convenient to gel the general meaning of a basic core of 
some oO characters wlier you see them in such public 
places as airports, train stations, on street signs, and in 
rcslauriint menus. As an example of KanjX we will 

introduce you here to a few that are typical of the pictorial 
Kanji characters. 

To get you started with reading Japanese, here is the 
character for “up” or “on.” Notice that it look.s a,s if the 
wnoJe chameter pointis upward; 


± 
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Kanji fconlmijed) 

pointing down means “down” or 

under. 

T 

When put together, the.se two characters form a 
Japanese word, meaning up and down. The word is u,sed 
to mdmate nor only the physical upward tmd downward 

diffelnce « stattis 


Here is another character, which means a “tree.” Can 
the Kanji characie™'"'^ a tree wa.s transformed into 

And here is the character for a “mountain." 
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Kiinji (continued! 


Many characters are made up of two or more parts; 
hen (or the left-hand radical) and tsukuri (or the ri-ht- 
hand radical). The Kanji for ^‘tree” car serve as a hen 

and It may be used to form such characters as “woods ” 
or a “forest.” 



woods 



forest 


ffere IS a more complex character combining three 
parts: mountain, up, and down. Put together as one word, 

mountain, up, and down” mean a “mountain nas.s” 

or i\ *'peak.” 



w lien you can recognize some .TO basic Jajtane.sc Kanii 
chai^ctcrs, the rest will Ire fairly easy; as you will probably 
be able to guess what a new- character may mean just bv 
ooking at it ard identifying the componcnl pans. The 
tirsi step IS to get rid of your anxiety about reading 
apanese; take the lime to become familiar with the 

ndamcnia] patterns used to make up the Japanese Kanji 
chaiaciers. ^ 
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Katrikana and IJiragana 


The Kanji system adopted from Chine.se i.s the ba.sic 
Japanese written system, but, whereas the Chinese 
language u.scs only pictorial characters, .lapanesc uses 
two other tx'pes of writing systems in addition to the Kanii 
characters. They are Katalcana and Hiragana. These are 
two different .sets oi “letters” representing .lapanese 
sounds. Each letter represents either a vowel sound or a 
consonant plus a vowel, for example, ka, ki, ku, ke, ko, 
ctc.^ Hie Japane.se Hiragana and Katakana are both lined 
up in the same way. The vowels go: a, I. u, e, o. The 
consonants k. s, i, n. h, m, y, r, w arc placed before the 
vowels. Tf you remember the order of ffiragana and 
Kalakatia in much the same way you mciTiorrzed how 
the alphabet goe.s from A to Z. you can make great 
pi Ogress in reading and writ i ng Japanese. 

Hiere are 46 Hiragana and Katakana symbols, as shown 

on U:e chart on tlie next page. Each block contains the 

minslitcratcd phonetic represenMtion of the character, 

followed by the Hiragana and then bv the Katakana (in 
parentheses). 
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Katakana and Hinigana (continued) 


Katakana 


jur uic j^ipanese 

-nglish cognate words, i.e., for words adopted from 
English injo Japanese. You will find it particularly useful 
to learn Katakana, as you may need to read and write 
your name from lime to time. Foreign and new words 
arc spelled using Katakana. so you will sec ••restaurant,” 
hotel, ’ “goll,” "gasoline." and many others in Katakana. 


Here is what they look like in combination: 


l^^hyy 

re.sTauront 

golf 


hotel 

fi'/Uy 

gasoline 


niragana 


Miragana-is the writing system comprised ofieitcrs 
used to represent grammatical endings and features tha't 
Chinese does not have. Unlike Kanji. in which a symbol 
represents a concept or an idea, in both the Ifiragana and 





























































































































Kiltakana and Hiraganii fcnntinueft^ 


.yakana systems of Japanese, there is a connection 
etween the symbol on the paper and the spoken word 
and each letter is pronounced jn only one way reaardlcss 
of the context. Belore Japanese children learn how to 
write the complex Kanji characters, they leani how to 
write Hinigana and they mse it for eveiy^ word To 
ilkistratc, yama or “mountain” can be written in three 
ilJerent ways, in K.inji, Kaiakana, or Hiragana. 

J lowever, since it is not a foi-eign word, it would rareW 

d ever, be w'ritten in Katakana. 


OJ 


+"7 


mountain 

mountjjin 

KamkiVKf 

fliragana 


mountain 

f(anji 


While It LS possible to use the phonetic Hiragana and 
Katakana .scripts to repre.sent almost any Japanese word. 
It IS usually considered more appropriate to use the Kanji 
characters whenever possible, using the phonetic scripts 
only to repre.sent foreign word.s (KatakanaJ or features 
unique lo Japanese (Hiragana). 


I 


Japanese I 


Reading Japanese 


Most westerners are accustomed to reading books 
Slatting trom the from and reading each line Icfim rishl 
starting Jrom the top of the page. In books and traditional’ 
wnting. however, Japanese is written in columns, lop to 
bottom starting on the right side of a pace The books 
appear to open “backwards” to I-nglish speakers, as the 
front of a Japanese book is the “back” of an Englksh 
^ text. Howev'cr, in signs, menus, and books in which .some 
• English words arc used, such as academic papers 
Japanese is now often written from left to right. 

Visitors to .Japan are fortunate in that the international 
sign system and many English words arc used in siens 
and directions. Rest rooms, for instance can eften be 
ideniilicd by male / female symbols, or by the word .5 
“WeV or “Toilets." English names are also widely used 
alongside Japane.se. Store signs arc often written both in 
mglLsh and Japane.se Katakana. Some signs, however 
are misspelled, or are the outcome of imaginative creation 
known as “Japanese English,” which sometimes makes 
It difhcult ^r English-speaking people to understand 
exactly what product the bu.5iness is selline. 



































